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BY CUNNINGHAM. 


I love the ivy-mantied tower, 
Recked by the storms of thousand years ; 
The grave whose melancholy flower 
Was nourished by a martyr’s tears. 
The sacred yew, so feared in war, — 
Which, like the sword to David given, 
Inflicted more than human scar, 
And lent to man the arms of heaven. 


L love the organ’s joyous swell, 
Sweet echo of the heavenly ode ; 
I love the cheerful village bell, 
Faint emblem of the call of God. 
Waked by the sound, I bend my feet, 
I bid my swelling sorrows cease ; 
i do but touch the mercy seat, 
And hear the still small voice of peace. 


And, as the ray of evening fades, 
I love amidst the dead to stand ; 
Where, in the altar’s deepening shades, 
I seem to meet the ghostly band. 
One comes—O ! mark his sparkling eye, 
The light of glory kindles there ; 
Another—hear his deep drawn sigh— 
O !—tis the sigh of dumb despair. 


Another treads the shadowy aisle, 

I know him—’tis my sainted sire—— 
I know his patient, angel smile, 

His shepherd’s voice, his eye of fire. 
His ashes rest in yonder urn, 

I saw his death, I closed his eye ; 
Bright sparks amidst those ashes burn, 

hat death has taught me how to die. 


Long be our Father’s temple ours, 
Woe to the hand by which it falls! 
A thousand spirits watch its towers, 
A cloud of angels guard its walls. 
And be their shield by us possessed, 
Lord ! rear around thy blest abode, 
The buttress of a holy breast, 
The rampart of a present God. 





The following beautiful Hymn, from the Asiatic Journ- 
al, is by the Right Rev. Reginald Heber, lord bishop 
of Calcutta. -—— 

HYMN. 

By cool Siloam’s shady fountain, > 
How sweet the lily grows! 

How sweet the breath on yonder mountain, 
Of Sharon’s dewy rose ! 


Lo! such the child whose young devotion. 
The paths of peace has trod ; 

Whose secret soul’s instinctive motion 
Tends upward to his God. 


By cool Siloam’s shady fountain, 
‘The lily must decay ; 

The rose that blooms on yonder mountain 
Must shortly fade away. 


A little while, the better morrow 
Of man’s maturer age 

Will shake the soul with cankering sorrow, 
And passion’s stormy rage. 


O Thou! whose every year untainted 
In changeless virtue shone, 

Preserve the flowers thy grace has planted, 
And keep them still thine own. 








NOTES ON THE BIBLE. 


(Continued from p. 177.) 

In the preceding numbers of these notes, 
I have given some historical account of the ori- 
gia of that collection of writings, which consti- 
tute the New Testament, of the manner in 
which they were preserved in manuscript for 
more than fourteen centuries, of the circumstan- 
ces under which the present received text was 
then formed and printed, and of some of the at- 
tempts which have since been made to correct 
such errors, as farther researches have, in the 
course of three centuries, discovered in the 
copy, and to restore it to its primitive purity. 

We have seen that but few manuscript cop- 
ies were consulted, in forming the text as it was 
first printed ; nor had it the benefit of correc- 
tion from the readings of any considerable num- 
ber more, before it was considered as fixed, and 
to be regarded as a standard. But since that 
period, numerous manuscripts have come to 
light, some of very ancient date, and many of 
them of great value, for recovering a more cor- 
rect reading of the text. Ancient versions also, 
which were either unknown, or inaccessible at 
that time, have furnished valuable contributions, 
either to confirm or to correct the text, and re- 
course has been had to quotations from the books 
of the New Testament, to be found in the writ- 
ings of early Christians. : 

The use.of all these researches has been t 
establish, on the most unquestionable ground, 
the general purity of the writings of the New 
Testament, and the general correctness of the 
received text; at the same time that they sup- 
ply the means of restering the true reading, 
wherever errors have crept in, and prove 
clearly that neither it, nor any other single 
existing copy, can be presumed to be wholly 
without fault. 

Before the invention of printing, copies of 
boeks could be mutiplied only by the slow and 
expensive process of writing ; and of course ev- 
ery copy that was taken was liable to new er- 
rors in addition to those, which had crept into 
it at each preceding transcript. Now, in books 
transmitted down in this manner through four- 


df the apostles to that in which they issu- 
ed from the Complutum press,) the mistakes 
in transcribing may be expected to be numerous, 


which had been often transcribed, in places far 
distant from each other, with different degrees 
of care, and sometimes by persons imperfectly, 
if at all, acquainted with the language in which 
they were written. 


scripts of the New Testament, constitutes what 
jis called the various readings of that book. They | few, whether considered absolutely; or relative- 
are distinguished from mere errata in this res- 
pect, that the latter are mistakes of the last 
transcriber in departing from the text before 
him ; the former are errors, which he finds in 
the text, and transfers into the copy he is tak- 
ing. ‘The first departure, therefore, from the 
original text, is only an erratum, and becomes 
a various reading by being transferred to anoth- 
er copy, as a part of the text.* 


pavture from the original text ; but, as we have 
not now the original text, with which to compare 
existing copies, we are under the necessity of 
assuming some one copy as a standard, and the 
| received text is adopted for this purpose, every 
deviation from which is called a various read- 
ing. It follows, that every various reading, as 
the phrase is used, is not of course a false read- 
ing. It is always a question td be decided by 
fair principles of criticism, whether, in any giv- 
en instance, the copy, which we have assumed 
as a standard, er the variation from it, be the 
true reading. It may be, that the received text, 
jand not the copy that we compare with it, is a 
deviation from the original reading. 


The variety thus found in the existing manu- 


Properly speaking, a various reading is a de- 


All variations from the original text in suc- 
ceeding copies may be referred either to accs- 
dent or destgn. In the former class are compre- 
hended all those, which are owing to the mere 
carelessness of the copyist, in varying from the 
text before him by the addition, omission, or 
change of letters, syllables, or words, or in mis- 
taking the text, and thus copying it wrong ; also 
those, which are occasioned by the incorrect- 
ness of the copy itseif, which he is transcribing, 
on account of the mistakes introduced into it 
by a previous transcriber. 

In the latter class are included alterations, 
which have been made intentionally by criticks 
for. the purpose of improving the text, or of re- 
storing it by conjecture, where it was supposed 
to have been corrupted before; also such alter- 
ations, as have been made to serve the designs 
of a party, introduced for the purpose of giving 
support to some favourite opinios, or to over- 
throw one that is offensive. 

To this last cause very few of the various 
readings can with any probability be attributed ; 
for very few of them are of such a nature, as to 
furnish any ground for suspecting that they 
were introduced without authority, either by 
ithe critic, in order to render the text more in- 
telligible, or by the sectarian, to bend its mean- 
ing to the support of a favourite opinion. Read- 
ings of the kind above mentioned, affecting the 
evidence of some doctrine, or making a change 
in the sense of the passage where it stands, we 
have reason to believe, had usually a very in- 
nocent origin, being nothing more than the 
transfer of a marginal note by the transcriber 
into the body of the text. 

It was custamary for the owner of a manu- 
script to insert a word or a sentence in the 
margin of his copy, explanatory of a difficult 
passage, or expressing more fully or more clear. 
ly its meaning. This note a transcriber was 
not unlikely to mistake for a part of the text, 
which having been omitted in copying was af- 
terwards placed in the margin, and which it was 
his duty to restore to its place in the text. 
Upon this view of the various readings in the 
text of the New Testament, it becomes a ques- 
tion of deep interest to the Christian, in what 
degree its purity is affected by them. 
the alterations, to which time, carelessness, and 
fraud, have subjected these writings, are such 
as to reader it impossible to ascertain, to any 


of historical truth, and their certainty, as a rule 
confideace in them. 


meet the eye on almost every page of the New 
Testament, vanishes ona closer inspection; and 


tian faith or doctrine is removed, when we see 
no alteration whatever in its sense. ‘They are 


evidently the mere mistakes of transcribers, 
copied by succeeding transcribers, easy to be 





any succeeding copy after the original. The first de- 
viation from that copy is an erratum. It becomes a va- 


be assumed as the original text. When the copy B is 
taken from it, the mistakes of the transcriber in copy- 
ing are simply errala. They become rarious readings, 
when the copy C taken from B retains those errors as 
a part of the true text. But if the 





and sometimes of some importance. Especially 
must this be the case in respect te writings, 


D they are retained as making a part of the true text. 


For if| youchers for the general sincerity of these ad- 


degree of certainty, what they originally were, | stances, and for such duration, is a fact unpar- 
on important points of fact or doctrine ; it must} alleled in the history of the human race; and 
be acknowledged, that their value, as a source | as it is perfectly unaccountable, | trust, by any 


of faith and manners, is destroyed, or at least | losophy, or tradition, without some original au- 
so far impaired, as to weaken essentially our | thentication, proportionate tosuch aconsequence, 


But the appearance of uncertainty, so striking | from divine interference ; this union and perse- 
on a first view of the various readings, which | verance may be reasonably regarded as an ear- 


all apprehension of their influence on the chris-| ed body; a consolidation rendered practicable 


of what kind they are. For, as to the great} vation of the same customs, the same detatch- 
bulk of these varieties in the text, they make | ment from extraneous connection, and the trans- 


accounted for, and easily corrected. Some of| this pertinacity in their superstitions is the mere 
them are such as a to give a different sense to| result of early education and rooted prejudice, 
the passage in which they are found, and thus| without any respect to a providential economy, 


* The same principle holds, as to a departure from disposal ; I would ask. where these ten tribes of 


copy, as a part of the true text. Let A, for example,|no more known; though abundant in number 


C varies from | hand of God, has transmitted, like the fabled 
B in other places, where B was a true copy of the orig-| tiver of poetical antiquity, a pure and uomin- 
inal, they are only erraéa ; and they, in the same man-| gled current, through the stream of time, and 
ner, become various readings, when copied again by/ the torrent of revolutions, to the present age. 








to render it difficult, perhaps sometimes impos- 
sible, to ascertain what was the meaning origin- 
ally intended by the author ; yet neither of the 
several readings, and neither of the senses in 
which the passage can be understood, having 
any relation to any important fact or doctrine 
of our religion. A few only, and they are very 


ly to the whole number, are of such a nature as 
to excite much interest in ascertainittg which is 
the-true reading, on account of the influence, 
which either of the readings in question may 
have on the support of any article of Christian 
faith. And of these‘last, which aré the only 
ones about which we can feel any concern, itis 
extremely important to observe, that there is no 
doctrine or fact so wholly dependent on them that 
it must be *ecetved or rejected, accordingly as one 
or the other reading of the text shall prevail.— 
Whatever reading be adopted in the cases in 
question, no new view will be presented of the 
Christian doctrine, nor will the degree of evi- 
dence by which any truth of our religion is 
supported, be materially changed.* 

[To be continued, from the Chr. Examiner.} 


*It may be thought, perhaps, that the celebrated 
text, 1 John, v. 7, forms an exception to the last re- 
mark, as being ‘he only text in the Bible, that expresses 
distinctly the great dottrine of a lrunity of persons in the 
unily of the Deity ; s that the doctrine itself rests 
wholly upon the genuineness of that single text. This 
would indeed be a real exception, were it a fact, that 
the doctrine itself is expressed distinctly in that text. 
Bat this is not the cast. Were the genuineness of the 
text admitted, all that is proved is, that /here are three 
witnesses n heaven, tha! agree in the same testimony.— 
But there is no intimation of any other kind of unity. 
On the contrary, there is a strong positive implication 
that there is not. It is the testemony @nly that is one. 
The witnesses are expressly declared to be three. The 
text therefore expresses no docirine or sentiment that 
is peculiar to it, and none that gives any support to 
the popular doctriae of the Trinity. Certainly it can 
with no pretence be said to express distinctly the doc- 
trine of a trinity of persons in the unity of the Deity. 
This is said, not from the apprehension, that there 
is the smallest ground for believing the text to be gen- 
uine. There was probably never a question of bibli- 
cal criticism more completely settled, than that which 
relates to the authority of this text, and which has is- 
sued in the establishment of its spuriousness. 








THE JEWS. 

The Existence and present Civcumstances of the Jews, a 
proof of ihe authenticity of their history. From Wake- 
field’s answer to the second part of Paine’s Age of 
Reason. 


A numerous race of men during a period of 
three thousand three hundred years, amidst the 
revolutions of empires, and the vicisitudes of 
time, during a transient sun-shine of national 
prosperity, and a long storm of exile, poverty, 
and persecution, have adhered with unshaken 
steadiastness to a system of religious polity, 
which they, pretend was delivered to their leg- 
islator in the days ef their fore-fathers, from the 
Divinity himself. The notoriety and renown 
of this people with the celebrated nations of 
antiquity, does not depend for credibility on the 
solitary evidence of their own annals, but is at- 
tested by a long series of ancient writers high 
in reputation, neither connected with their re- 
ligion, nor friendly to theirrace. Many of these 
curious and striking testimonies, whose en tire 
existence has been long lost in the darkness ofob- 
livion, are now found only in the bodies of these 
works, which are indeed devoted to the cause 
of revelation; but whose fidelity is assured, not 
only by the acknowledged survival of the writ- 
ings under contemplation, at the time when these 
extracts were exhibited in confirmation of the 
points in question, but is most satisfactorily as- 
certained by the accuracy of these quotations, 
preserved in the same repositories, from authors 
still in being, and become thereby standing 


vocates of revealed truth. The preservation 


of such a host of people to a system of faith, 
with inseparable association, under such circum- 


wit of man, upon any principles of analogy, phi- 
and therefore it should seem an authentication 
nest of some important dispensation in reserve 
for the consolidation of this people in one unit- 
at any time, by the most extraordinary preser- 
mission of the same language. ‘I’'his subject is 


in truth pregnant with curiosity and wonder.— 
Should you say (for what will you not say ?) that 


in their former aggregation, and their future 


Israel, who had imbibed the same prejudices of 


They are 


above the chosen tribes, they are long since 
dissolved and lost in the vast ocean of mankind ; 
whilst this slender rivulet, conducted by the 








From the Monthly Repository, for Feb, 1824. 


Dr John Sin to the Editor. 


About the year 1805 I was travelling to 
Northampton in the stage, when meeting with 
a gentleman, a member of a particular Baptist 
church, as I afterwards ascertained, we convers- 
ed on a variety of topics, I told him I was 
about to visit Northampten with pleasure, as 
being once the abode of the celebrated Dod- 
dridge. He replied with an instantaneous 
sharpness, ‘‘ Yes, Doddridge was a great and 
good man, but a very bad tutor.” Herein I 
pointedly dissented from him, insisting that he 
was a tutor of distinguished eminence, and every 
pupil of his that | had ever known, confessed it. 
* Yes,”’ replied my companion, “‘ he was a very 
bad tutor to the students in the ministry, for he 
gave both sides of the question.” “ And so he 
ought to do,” I rejoined, “ otherwise he could 
not fulfil his duty.” “ Aye, but,” said my good 
man, ** Deddridge knew the truth, and all besides 
is damnable heresy. What better preof can 
we have of his pernicious mode of tuition, than 
that most of his divinity students turned out 
Arians or Socinians?? This overwhelming 
argument he uttered with complacency and 
even triumph. [said no more—the case was 
hopeless, and we conversed upon other subjects. 





From Belsham’s Memoirs of Lindsey. 

' Mr Lindsey having dropped some illiberal 
expressions respecting his rian brethren and 
others, Dr Ricbard Price thus writes to him 
with his accustomed good sense and piety,— 
** My convictions generally are only a prepond- 
erance on one side, attended with a feeling of 
difficulties ; and I am often ready to wish | was 
more assured of the truth of my opinions. But 
in forming this wish, I am checked by reflecting 
that this assurance is most enjoyed by those who 
are most in the wrong, Trinitaridns, Calvinists, 
Papists, &c. : and that were I possessed of it 
with respect to my opinion of the dignity and 
offices of Christ, | might be led to a sad loss of 
candour by charging Socinians as you do Arians, 
with ‘ resisting an evidence so insurmountable, 
that all the rational are seeing it every day 
more and more, and so vast, that every eye 
must see it that is not wholly blinded by preju- 
dice ;? and also by saying of some of the ablest 
and best men who differ from me, but of whom 
I have reason to believe that they inquire as 
fairly and diligently as myself, that ‘they see 
things through a mist,’ that ‘ they are ignorant 
and gloomy,’ that ‘they have narrow minds, 
bound down to a system,’ and ‘ have never 
properly searched the Scriptures to see what 
Christianity is..” The venerable Lindsey, 
feeling the justice of the rebuke, apologized, 
and promised, in a future edition, to make due 
reparation, with which Dr Price was satisfied, 
“ Thus, (says Mr Belsham) did these two chris- 
tian worthies, of congenial spirits, equally lovers 
of truth and virtue, of unrestrained freedom of 
inquiry and of political and religious liberty, by 
mutual forbearance, explanation, and concession, 
put an end to the misunderstanding which for 
a time cast a cloud upon their countenances, 
and interrupted their accustomed harmony.” 





We have often wondered how it is possible 
that a physician, who sees in the human frame 
so many wonderful marks, not only of design, 
but of wisdom, power, and goodness, and who 
is so often reminded of the transitory naiure of 
earthly existence, can help being deeply im- 
pressed with a sense of religious obligation.— 
The ingenious arrangement and exact balance 
of the various muscles,—the inscrutable opera- 
tions which are constantly going on in the 
stomach and alimentary canal,—the heart and 
arteries impelling the vital fluid to every part 
of the body, and the veins accompanying the 
arteries to receive the refluent blood, and con- 
vey it back to the heart,—the brain deriving 
nervous power from the blood thrown to it by 
the heart, and the heart continuing #ts motion 
by the nervous influence which it derives from 
the brain,—all proclaim in a language no infidel 
can resist, the existence and wisdom of the great 
Designer.—Surely, it seems to.us, “an unde- 
vout anatomist is mad.” Boston Med. Int. 


THE NICENE CREED 


Is nothing but the determination of a number of 
bishops, in the fourth century, on a dispute 
started in the church of Alexandria, concerning 
a metaphysical point of theology, not plainly 
revealed in the Scriptures, which the Nicene 
fathers themselves thought of so little conse- 
quence to the generality of Christians, that it 
was not ordered to be taught by catechumens, 
nor even so muchas to be read in the churches, 
till 1t was, some centuries afterwards, appointed 
by the Church of Rome, to be read at the com- 
munion service.—Bishop of Clogher. 








THE ATHANASIAN CREED, 


Being a superstructure bailt upon the foundation 
of the Nicene Creed, is not only liable to all 
the objections which can be made against that, 
but has also many blemishes of its own to an- 
swer for; since it has not so much as the au- 
thority or a Council to support it, but is now a 
known forgery, detected by the criticisms of the 
learned Vossius, and cannot be traced withia 





Protestant Dissenter’s Mag. vol. iii. p, 140. 


two hundred years of the time of Athanasius. 
—Tbid. : 
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The Lansinburgh Gazette of June 22, con- 
tains a long article entitled “ A narrative of the 
state of religion within the bounds of the Pres- 
byterian Church and its corresponding churches | 
in the United States of America.” After notic- 
ing the state of religion generally, and deploring 
the prevailing sins of the times, the narrative 
proceeds to speak also of the errors of the day. 
We select the following paragraph, as furnish- 
ing a specimen of the feelings entertained to- 
wards what is called liberal christianity : 


** Among the errors which are prevailing in 
some parts of our boands, we have discovered 
none that may be considered new. Infidelity 
is the same in its principles, and as destructive 
in its effects, when it assumes a new form, as it 
was in its more usual and familiar garb ; and it 
is to be opposed with the divine panoply and 
unwearied courage, as well when it appears in 
the form of an angel of light, as when it is 
manifested in its original shape of deformity. 
It is to be avoided as sedulously, when it assails 
us in specions accents of philosophy, the tone 
of affected liberality and refinement, as when 
its ‘false tongue vociferates in the corners of 
the streets,’ and utters open defiance in the hiss 
of derision, or the clamour of infidelity and 
blasphemy.” 

We are really much less offended than griev- 
ed at such ungenerous thrusts at Unitarians, as 
these. That the intended application was to 
this class of Christians, is too manifest to be for 
a moment doubted, and as we have often before 
said in relation to similar paragraphs, it would 
be affectation to pretend not to perceive their 
bearing. 

We have been so accustomed to see every 
thing that differs from a particular standard, 
indiscriminately handed over to the ranks; of 
infidelity, that such paragraphs as this do not 
surprize us. Our greatest subject of wonderment 
is that men are not themselves disgusted with 
the repetition of so stale and worn out a calum- 
ny as that of charging us with infidelity. It is 
well known that no denomination of Christians 
has furnished, in proportion to their numbers, 
one half so many able defenders of the truth and 


_to the truths of the divine word, rather than 


they have wot grossly violated their duty as 
christians, in thus treating with unrelenting 
contumely and harshness their fellow christians, 
as honest, sincere, and virtuous as themselves, 
—and whose only fault is that of daring to risk 
the favour of their brethren, by following the 
honest convictions of their own minds, relative 


submit themselves, against their own under- 
standings and all the lights which God has plac- 
ed within them, to the guidance of fallible, and 
perhaps ignorant, self-confident, and bigoted 
men. 

This we conceive to be our case; and if 
there is any ingenuousness and candour amongst 
those who have thought and spoken ill of us, 
we beseech them to admit the question to come 
seriously home to their own bosoms,—whether 
their apprehensions, which have perhaps been 
generally honest ones, have not been unfounded ; 
and whether under their unhallowed influence, 
they have not been often carried to an unwar- 
rantable extreme of censoriousness and unchar- 
itable judging ;—and whether they are not 
bound by justice and christian principle, to come 
forward, and, by a public retraction, repair the 
injury they have done us. 





Nortn American Review. The forty-fourth 
number of this work, which has been delayed a 
few days, on account of the late fire in Salem- 
street, was published on Tuesday. This oum- 
ber contains about fifty pages more than are 
generally givenin one number. The typograph- 
ical execution is very beautiful, and is consid- 
ered quite equal to that of any preceding num- 
bers. 

We have not had time to examine the num- 
ber enough to form aa opinion of its compara- 
tive merits. The parts we have attended to 
have been read with the highest satisfaction.— 
The review of Brown’s Philosophy of Mind, is 
done with great ability. The notice of Fauzx’s 
Memorable Days in America, and of the Review of 
it in the * Quarterly,” is also writen in a spirit 
which every true American must approve, and 
with a pungency and power which, if he has 
any feeling, must, we think, not only make the 








authority of divine revelation, as Unitarians. 
It is known too by the very authors of these 
ungenerous aspersions, that there is no denom- 
ination which appeals more to Scripture for the 
support of its belief, or which is more ready to 
have its faith tried and tested by the pure and 
impartial word of God. What, then, is the great 
cause of offence which should subject us to this 
high charge of moral dereliction? Alas, it is 
this,—the determined resolution to adhere 
strictly to the great Protestant principle, that 
the Scriptures are a safe and sufficient guide to 
salvation, and that every man has a right to in- 
terpret and judge of their meaning for himself 
without molestation,—and so long as he mani- 
fests the temper, and exhibits the practice of a 
christian, a right also to the privileges, courte- 
sies, and sympathies of a christian believer. 
This is the head and front of our offending.— 
This is the crime for which we are to be cut. 
off from the communion of the faithful, and 
branded as infidels and enemies of God. 

But these charges, grievous as they are, do 


support enjoyed by the Catholic clergy has 
ceased, and the people are without the dispo- 
sition, and in a great degree without the abili- 


veteran libeller ashamed, but cause him also 
to quail and tremble. 

For a table of contents of this number we re- 
fer our readers to our advertising columns. 





Curistian Examiner. The third number of 
this excellent work is just published. It con- 
tains sixteen pages more than are usually given. 
The article on our first page, entitled Notes on 
the Bible, is from this number. Our readers 
will recollect the valuable numbers we have 
already published from the same work under 
this title. ‘The contents of this number will be 
found among our advertisements. 





Fiorwa. When Florida was under the Span- 
ish government the Roman Catholic clergy,de- 
rived their means of support from government 
and the ordinances regularly administered ; but 


since the government has changed, the pecuniary 





not give us any more distrust of our character 
and standing in the view of Heaven. We are 
deeply sensible, that we have, in common with | 
the rest of mankind, sins and defects enough to 
induce us with all humility to seek the divine 
mercy ; but it is not the guilt of our particular 
faith, or any sins that naturally spring from it, 
that lie heaviest upon our conscience. We trust 
that (as regards our faith) we have a good con- 
science. We not only trust, but know, that in 
this thing we are sincere. Weclaim no infalli- 
ble exemption from error, but we do affirm that 
we are honest, and we do claim all the rights, 
privileges, and immunities, that belong in com- 
mon to all the humble followers of Jesus. And 
we claim the right, too, of defending ourselves 
against the calumnies of those who have practi- 
cally as little ground of boasting as ourselves. 
We have a right to arraign those by whom we 
are thus. ill-treated, at the bar of public opinion, 
and to demand of them a reason for their treat- 
ment of us, which shall satisfy the public, as 
well as themselves. 

So far as our own private feelings are con- 
cerned, we could individually bear this unkind- 
ness,—but when we find that the minds of those 
whose approbation was no mean ingredient in 
the cup of our happiness, are soured toward us, 
and their affections alienated by the misrepre- 
sentations and unjust reproaches of our faith and 
character,—we cannot but feel ourselves ag- 
grieved and injured; and under such circum- 
stances, we are bound in faithfulness to ourselves 
and to truth, to call our brethren to reflect on 
their-injustice, and to consider even whether 





invite the Rev. F. W. P. Greenwoop, to settle 
as colleague pastor with Rev. Dr Freeman. 


ty to support them. The change of govern- 
ment has thus. been the means of suppressing 
the existing religion without furnishing a sub- 
stitute. ° ; 

The established means of educatien, which 
were formerly derived from government, are 
also now withdrawn, and of 500 children in the 
city of St Augustine, it has been lately ascertain- 
ed that only 50 are enjoying the means of edu- 
cation. 

Great efforts are now making by a few gen- 
tlemen in St Augustine and the neighbourhood 
to erect a church and support a regular ministry. 





Missouri Suavery. It is mentioned in some 
of the western papers, that slaves are frequently 
passing from Missouri to Kentucky or Tennes- 
see ; and the reason assigned is, that the climate 
of Missouri is too cold for the profitable em- 
ployment of slaves. It is believed that north 
and west of the line which bounds the success- 
ful cultivation of sugar, rice, cotton, & tobacco, 
slave labour will always be a tax rather than a 
profit to the proprietors. 

Since there was not sufficient humanity and 
moral principle in our rulers, as a body, to 
check the extension of slavery, it is truly grate- 
ful to learn that their unhallowed counsels are 
overruled, and that some effectual check is 


placed upon it by Providence, in the nature of 
the climate. 





We are happy to learn that at a late meeting 
of the proprietors of King’s Chapel, they au- 
thorized the Wardens, by an unanimous vote, to 


posed to it; while the latter clearly is ; and this 


the Rhode Island Peace Society was held on 


Tuesday ‘the 29th ult. The following officers 
were elected :— 
Rev. Asa Messer, D. D. President, 
Hon. Thomas Buffum,—T homas P. Ives, Esq.— 
and William D’Wolf, Esq. Vice Presidents. 
Thomas Arnold, Esq. Rev. Henry Edes, Abner 
Kingman, Esq. Walter Paine, Esq. John How- 
land, Esq. Charles N. Tibbits, Esq. Peter Pratt, 
Esq. Trustees. 
Moses Brown, Treasurer —Rev. Barnabas Bates, 
Cor. Secr’y.—Rev. Allen Brown, Rec. Secr’y. 





The Rey. Mr Warxer, of Charlestown, on 
Sunday last, delivered an appropriate anniver- 
sary discourse before the Salem Female Charita- 
vble Socrety, and a crowded audience, at the North 


one hundred and seventy-seven dolls. forty-nine 
cents, was contributed in aid of this institution. 





We understand that the Congregational So- 
ciety in Barnstable, have given Mr Henry 
Hersey of Hingham, from the Theological 
School at Cambridge, an unanimous invitation 
to settle with them in the Gospel ministry. 





Pror. Eicunory. A gentlemen in this neigh- 
bourhood has lately received a familiar and 
friendly letter from Professor Eichhorn, of the 
university at Goettingen. The professor states 
in this letter, that- during the past winter the 
number of students at the University was 1532. 
nearly 300 constantly attended the lectures on 
the History of the German Law. 


This Church has 
lately undergone a thorough repair, within and 
without, and is very strikingly improved, both 
in beauty and convenience. We understand 
that the repairs are now completed, and that 
the Society, which. has for some months been 


excluded from the Church, will worship there 
next Sabbath. 





Brattice Street Cuvrcn. 








ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 





For the Christian Register, 
The Doctrine of the Trinity. 


One of the strongest arguments against the 
doctrine of the trinity is, that it contradicts the 
plainest dictates of human reason, and involves 
in itseif propositions which are directly and 
utterly opposed to each other. One of these 
propositions is, that God is a single, independ- 
ent, and almighty being,—the other is, that he 
is composed of three distinct persons or agents, 
united together in some mysterious manner, 
having the same will and consciousness, and to- 
gether constituting the divine essence. Now 
these two are evidently contradictory proposi- 
tions, and from their very nature destructive of 
each other. The mathematical proposition, 
that one and three are the same numbers is not 
in itself any more absurd and revolting to rea- 
son, than the assertion of both of the foregoing 
propositions at the same time, but precisely of 
the same nature and extent; and yet if we 
were called upon to give our assent to such 
a proposition, we should say at once that it was 
impossible ; that the one in its very essence ex- 
cluded the other and could not co-exist with it. 
And nothing which could be brought in support 
of such a proposition, could or ought to induce 
us to receive it, for we should distrust any kind 
of evidence sooner than the light of reason upon 
a subject, the parts of which we perfectly un- 
derstand, and which indeed we must understand 
before it can be made an object of belief under 
any aspect. If then we should think we find it re- 
vealed in Scripture, that one and three were the 
same mathematical numbers, we ought not to 
believe it, but should put any other possible 
construction upon the language, or suppose that 
this was a human interpolation sooner, or indeed 
resort to any bypothesis in order te avoid its 
admission. lor human reason is the only guide 
we have for judging of the evidence of the 
Bible, and it is not possible that what is a rule 
and guide in the latter case should fail in the 
former. And if we can be required to embrace 
as an article of faith, any doctrine supposed to 
be contained in it, which clearly and undeniably 
contradicts reason, we can be required to sus- 
pend the use of this faculty in examining the 
evidence of the Scriptures themselves, and to 
believe in their sacred origin and authenticity 
upon trust altogether. 

To this kind of reasoning, I know it is object- 
ed, and with some speciousness, that there are 
some truths, which are acknowledged by all 
mankind, that are entirely beyond our compre- 
hension; but that we do not allow this circum- 
stance to form any barrier to our belief of them. 
Such, it is said, is the eternity of God past and 
future,—his omnipresence and omniscience,— 
the birth of a child, and growth of a plant,—the 
action of mind upon matter, &c. These, to be 
sufe, are facts within our knowledge and belief, 
and sach as no one would think of disputing. 
But the plain distinction which exists between 
these and the doctrine of the trinity, is, that the 
former, though beyond our reason, are not op- 


is the reason why we may believe one and 
should not the other. It is true the human 
mind is so imperfect, that its powers are not 
capable of tracing the train of causes and effects 
which produce the results alluded to; or of un- 
derstanding their operation ; and indeed, as it 
regards the eternity of God and his other attri- 
butes, of comprehending their full extent. But 





R. I. Peace Soctrerr. The annual meeting of 


Church, Salem. After the services, the sum of| #8¢rt that it is impossible for any one to beliey 


any pre-established and admitted i 
mind,—nothing which requires i aun 
and believe too at the same time the same fect. 
—nothing which obliges us to confide in — 
reason and disregard it too, at one and the eae 
moment. We believe in the eternity of God. 
but the truth opposed to this, that he is finite 
in his existence, we never have believed ina 
are not called upon to believe. We believe in 
the manner in which we are said to be born 
into the world ; but our reason does not instruct 
us that we were born in some other Way ; and 
so ef all the other truths which are Said to 
parallel to the doctrine of the trinity, and to 
receive our ready assent. There is a great 
difference in a doctrine’s being beyond human 
reason and being opposed to it. The one we 
may and ought often to believe,—the other 
from our very nature, we cannot believe ; for I 
at the same time two propositions which “0 
perfectly understands, and which to his mind 
appear to contradict each other. And he must 
understand them or he cannot be called upon to 
believe them, since he must first understand 
what is meant by one being and then what is 
meant by three, or he cannot have any idea of 
the proposition, that this.one and these three 
beings are the same; and it would be the same 
thing as requiring him to believe in mere lan. 
guage without any ideas attached to it. 


Common Sense. 
— —— 


For the Christian Register, 
Several causes of unhappy marriages. 


1. Expecting more than we ought, from the 
character we love ; not unfrequently more than 
we are capable or disposed to communicate 
toward the common stock of enjoyment. 

On this head, we should think that even our 
self-love, if consulted, might teach a lesson of 
wisdom. But a moderate share of self-knowledge 
is surely sufficient to instruct us, that we our- 
selves are not faultless; and reason would infer, 
that we have no right to expect from others 
what we have neither the inclination nor the 
ability to confer, otherwise the contract is un- 


to an imperfect acquaintance with human na- 
ture, rendered still more defective by that false 
medium through which a strong and indiscrim- 
inating partiality views the object of its affec- 
tion. 

2. The want of a spirit of accommodation, 
or of a disposition'to please and to be pleased. 
This.defect is most deplorable. Its existence 
in a great measure prevents our being happy in 
ourselves, or in any one else. So much of our 
internal and social serenity and satisfaction de- 
pends on a well regulated mind and a good dis- 
position, that it would be folly to look for much 
of happiness in any state Where they are not. 


3. A system of deception, practised through 
the preceding acquaintance, and where the 
union has been effected through the influence of 
false professions and representations ; or from 
a mis-judging selfishness. 

The person who can practise this system must 
be equally destitute of policy, good sense, and 
common honesty. He is setting a snare for his 
own destruction, which no subsequent address 
can long procrastinate, or materially diminish. 


4. The want of those fixed principles and 
moral habits, which alone are sufficient rightly 
to conduct us in any part of our course. 
' This is that great deficiency which embraces 
all the rest as so many streams from one com- 
mon fountain, 
Without these principles, there can be no 
security for confidence in any character, how- 
ever near and dear may be our relations to him, 
or his to us. 
And notwithstanding the real happiness which 
frequently results from this most important do- 
mestic relation, when discreetly formed, yet it 
is natural that more or less of disappointment 
should follow the bright hopes which imagina- 
tion paints, and the unqualified expectations 
which calculation indulges, however they may 
differ from the sober admonitions of experience. 
PES 

ARABIAN LITERATURE. 
The most celebrated of the Arabian writers is gener- 
ally acknowledged to be Hariri. It is said, however, 
that his writings are also the most difficult to be un- 
derstood. An edition of this author accompanied by 
a commentary for the elucidation of the text has been 
published by Baron Sylvestre de Sacy. The reading 
of this. work is, however, confined to the circle of learn~ 
ed orientalists. 
M. Garcin de Fassy has attempted the translation 
of the Fifty Entertainments of the celebrated Hariri, for 
the benefit of those who are learning Arabic. M. Gar- 
cin de Fassy is the author of some other translations 
from the Arabic, and also of various translations from 
the Persian. The Asiatic Journal, June, 1824, p. 609, 
contains an extract from one of the ‘“* Entertainments” 


of Hariri. 








COLONY OF SUMATRA, 
It is not, probably, generally known that on the isl- 
and of Sumatra there is a British settlement of some 
consequence at a place called Natal or Natar. It is 
situated on the S. W. side of the island, in lat. 0° 18 
N. Lon. 99° 5’E. The people are represented, by 2 
writer in the Asiatic Journal, as among the boldest, 
wealthiest, and bravest of the inhabitants of Sumatra. 
They are colonists from Achin and Menankabow. Fre- 
quent quarrels occur among the chiefs, which are of- 
ten decided by the sword. We are told that the Eng- 
lish have had a settlement here since 1772. The prin- 
ciple article of export is gold dust. It is of a very fait 
quality, and as it is often adulterated, tests are neces- 
dary to prove it. Camphor is also exported. Its prin- 
cipal imports are opium, piece goods, guns, china ware, 





in these cases there is nothing which contradicts 


ammunition, and coarse cutlery. 


- 


equal. ‘The source of this error may be traced 
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cITY OF MANILLA. as 

ing account of the city of ian! 

La pee a article in tne June number « 
ve Journal, published in London :-~ 

on city, the capital of the Phillippine |: 

pang N. Lon. 121° 3’ E. of Greenwich, 


‘ 14° 26 
aso the eastern coast of an extensive bay | 
ua 


art of the island of Luzon, or Luconia. 
noe f the city within the walls, is 1800 yards | 
yt N. W. to 8. E. its width 174, and cir 
wh Let It is a walled city, though net str 
es _ ulation of Manilla and its suburbs is 
eapes tals, including persons of all denomin 





EAST INDIES. 

In a late treaty between Great Britaio al 
Netherlands, respecting their possessions in th 
Indies, the King of the Netherlands re Ap 
King of Great Britain all his setomants on * 
tinent of India, and renounces all rights and pri 
which have been enjoyed or claimed on acc: 
these settlements. The town and fortress of M 
are also ceded to Great Britain ; and the King 
Netherlands also agrees that neither he nor anj 
subjects will ever establish a factory on any | 
the peninsula of Malacca, or conclude any t 
with the native powers. 

The King of Great Britain, on his part, ag 
cede tothe King of the Netherlands the fac 
fort Marlborough, and all the possessions of 
Britain in the Island of Sumatra; the King of 

Britain also agrees that no factory shall be est 
ai by his sabjects, on the Island of Sumatra, 
treaties concluded by him or them with the 
powers. The British King further agrees, on co 
that the King of the Netherlands ceases to reme 
against the British occupation of the island of 
pore, that no British factory shall be establis 
any of the following Islands, viz. the Carimon | 
the islands of Battam, Bintag, Lingin, or any 
other islands lying to the south of the strait 


capore. 





GEN. LA FAYETTE, 

A letter has just been received by the Mayor 
city, from Gen. La Fayette, in reply to one wh 
City Council in March last, requested the M 
address to him. The principal object of the \ 
letter was to invite the General, in his conten 
voyage to this country, to disembark in this 
and to assure him of the cordial welcome au 
grateful reception he would meet here from all 


of the community. 

In his reply, General La Fayette states hi 
mination fo embark as soon as it is in his pows 
private vessel, either for New-York or Bosto 
letter closes thus,—‘* Whatever port I first a 
shall with the same eagerness hasten to Bostc 
present its beloved, revered inhabitants, as | b 
honor to offer it to the City Council and to y 
with the homage of my affectionate gratitu 


devoted respect.” 
A vessel just arrived at New-York, in 37 di 


Havre, brings information that the General w 
ably sail for New-York or Boston, about th: 

July. His son George Washington Fayette 
company him. ' 


WINDS AND WEATHER, 


A hazy cloud will be seen in the Southwest, ' 
before a Northeast Snow Storm. A cloud will 
in the Northwest, from 6 to 28 hours before a Se 
Storm. And a Southeast wind on our coast v 
erally produce rain in 15 or 20 hours. When 
mon birds are heard to make a noise, and th 
creation, as well as fowls, appear to be more 
than usual, then look out for rain ; I have hea 
herds say that sheep, and especially lambs, 
most active beforea rain. When drops of w 
pear on a white stone, or on a cup of water, 
cold substance ; then look out for rain ; for th 
show the air to be full of moisture. When n 
scen on the grass in the morning, then we may 
the moisture is gathering in the clouds for rain 

American” 
eT 


SELECTED TOASTS. 


From the numerous toasts given at the late 
tion of Independence, we have selected the fo 








[At the celebration in Boston.] 


By Professor Ticknor—The Free Schools o 
chusetts—the patent we have received from 
grims of Plymouth, for preserving a free state 

By the Hon. Daniel Webster—The princip 
—may their progress in the world give to all | 
festival of Independence. 

By the Mayor of Boston— The spirit of liber 
fied with the exercise of the elective franchise- 
struggles be strong and their effects salutary, 
they result according to the wishes of all in « 
digniori,” let the most worthy have it. 


[By members of the Boston Debating So 


Education—The brazen serpent lifted uy 
mankind—may the children of ignorance look 

Civil and Religious Liberty—Preserved by 
of opinion, as the ocean is kept pure by the « 
its waves. : 

Washington—** Whose name,. alone, stril 
title dead.” 

Our Country—May the enterprise that dis 
the piety that settled—and the patriotism tl 
for ever distinguish the race that inherit it. 

Boston folks, full of noteons—they have al 
a notion to resist oppression—one of their be 
is to assist the unfortunate—may their last n 
death before thraldom. 

The 4th of July 1776—The day of bold h 
ready hands—when a new charter was giv 
new world—and man the monarch shrunk | 
monarch man. ~ 

[At Belfast.] By G. Watson, Esq.—The Pi 
Candidates—to avoid all dispute, let us t 
alphabetically. aes 

[At Natick. ] The Clergy—May they not 
but lead the way to heaven, 

By Rev. Mr Townsend—The People—ma: 
only hear, bnt pursue the way to heaven. 


At Cohasset] By Rev. Jacon Friwr—The d 
ol luminary of Science and Religion, plac 
fathers at Cambridge—May its rays of mild 
light find no extinguisher; but continue 
brighter and farther, till they shall expose a 
the hurtful errors of the dark and barbarous 
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subjects will ev ._ | tinguished merit. It will thus constitute a complete i age :— the United States, principally undertaken to ascertain | wo a 
he follo extract from the message ; : a 
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Marlborough, and all the possessions of Great | by M. Coquebert Moutbret, at 30,616,000 souls. ernment had not only cultivated good harmony with , : See ae} we 
= ss a dof Sumatra: the King of Great ; _ P. . them all, but its efforts to establish a national represen- Vil, Value of Classical Learning. course yl Study ‘| +3 a 
Britain in the Island of Sumatra; the King of Grea Mr Francis Belzoni, brother of the deceased traveller, | tation promise complete success. Many of the prov preparatory to the Bar and the Senate; to which is » | ie 
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Civil and Religious Liberty—Preserved by collision 
of opinion, as the ocean is kept pure by the conflict of 
its waves. 

Washington—* Whose name, alone, strikes every 
title dead.” 

Our Country—May the enterprise that discovered— 
the piety that settled—and the patriotism that saved, 
for ever distinguish the race that inherit it. 

Boston folks, full of noteons—they have always had 
a notion to resist oppression—one of their best notions 
is to assist the unfortunate—may their last notion be, 
death before thraldom. 

The 4th of July 1776—The day of bold hearts and 
ready hands—when a new charter was given to the 
new world—and man the monarch shrunk before the 
monarch man, — 

[At Belfast.] By G. Watson, Esq.—The Presidential 
Candidates—to avoid all dispute, let us take them 
alphabetically. ude 

[At Natick. ] The Clergy—May they not only point 
but lead the way to heaven, 

By Rev. Mr Townsend—The People—may they not 
only hear, bnt pursue the way to heaven. 


At Cohasset] By Rev. Jacoz Fiint—The distinguish- 
ed luminary of Science and Religion, placed by our 
fathers at Cambridge—May its rays of mild and clear 
light find no extinguisher; but continue to shire 
brighter and farther, till they shall expose and correct 








land County, Conn. by raising a fund of between 
siz and seven thousand dollars for the permanent sup- 
port of a Minister. 


Gen. La Fayette. On motion of Mr Bradford, 
the following vote was (unanimously) passed by the 
Society of Cincinnati, of Massachusetts, at the annual 
meeting in Boston, the 5th inst :—* It being reported, 
that Gen. La Fayette, an original member of the So- 
ciety of Cincinnati, intends visiting the United States 
in the course of the present year, Voted, that a Com- 
mittee be appointed to consider what measures it will 
be proper for this Society to adopt, on the arrival of 
this our distinguished Brother; whose meritorious and 
disinterested services to our country, in the War of 
the Revolution, cannot be too highly appreciated, and 
whose whole life has been devoted to the vindication 
of the Rights of Man.” 

The motion was introduced by remarks by Mr Brad- 
ford, and seconded by Dr J. Thacher, of Plymouth. 

Gov. Brooks was unanimously re-elected President of 
the Society, and the other officers of the Society were 
re-chosen. About 25 original members were present 
—and several new members were admitted. The toasts 
were spirited and patriotic ; partaking of grateful re- 
collections of the past, and joyous anticipations of the 
future. 


The report of Iturbides’s intended return to Mexico 





had caused considerable agitation among the inhabit- 





























In Roxbury, on Thursday last, by the Rev. Mr 
Gray, Mr Bagley Carter, of Dorchester, to Miss Eliza 
Bond. 


a 


DIED, 


At Northborough, Asahel W. Green, aged 20 years. 

At Hingham, Mrs Mary, relict of Dr Thomas Thax- 
ter, aged $1. 

On Sunday last, Mrs Elizabeth W. wife of Hon. Wm 
Spooner, M. D. aged 51 years. 

In Cambridge, John Moreland Gray, a member of 
the senior class in Harvard University, aged 19. 

In Wilton, June 5, Mrs Anna, wife of Mr John Kim- 
ball, and daughter of the late Rev. Jonathan Liver- 
more, aged 42; she was found dead in bed in the 
morning by her husband when he awoke, and had not 
experienced any previous sickness. 














- Notice. 
At adjourned meeting of the * Society for the Pro- 
motion of Theological Education in Harvard Uni- 
versity” will be held in Boston, at the Hall of the 
American Academy, Atheneum, Pearl Street, on 
WEDNESDAY next, July 2ist, at 11 o'clock. 

The object of this meeting to which a general at- 
tendance is desired, is to take into consideration a 
plan, proposed by the Directors, of changing the pres- 
sent constitution and ization of the Society. 

















OR sale at the office of the Christian Register, the 
following valuable Religious Tracts :— 


Life of Eleanor Moreland, 8 cents—Thomas Dormer, 
3 cents—Drunkenness, 3 cents—Duties of Children, | 
3 cents—History of Isaac Jenkins, 6 cents—Lottery . 
Ticket, 8 cents—Edmund and élargaret, 8 cents.— 
Geneva Catechism, first and second parts, 8 cents, 
third part, 12 cents—Frank, a sequel to Frank, by 
Maria Edgeworth, 88 cents for 2 vols—The sentiments 
which should accompany the baptism of children ; by 
the Rev. Henry Coleman, 4 cents—The duties of pa- 
rents—a discourse; by Aaron Bancroft, D. D. 4 cts. 


Questions to Trinitarians, 12 cents per dozen. 

Appeal to the candid, do. 

Answer to the question,— Why do you attend a Uni- 
tarian Church? 12 cents per dozen. 

The language of scripture respecting the Saviour, 
in relation to God the Father, 6 cents. 

A Sermon on the manifestation of God—founded on 
1 Timothy iii. 16 ; by Joseph Richardson, minister of 
the first Parish in Hingham. 

A Sermon on the religious opinions of the present 
day—by Thomas Gray, pastor of the Church on Ja- 
maica Plain, Roxbury. 

A Discourse, in which the doctrine of the trinity is 
examined, and some remarks made on Calvinism—by 
Jacob Flint, minister of the Church at Cohasset, 

Dr Channing's sermon at the ordination of Rev, Jared. 




















the hurtful errors of the dark and barbarous ages. ants. July 16, FRANCIS PARKMAN, Sec’ry. | Sparks. Twelfth edition. 
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ENGLISH PORTRAITS OF AMERICAN CANDIDATES. 


A correspondent has favored us with a London paper 
of May 31, which contains an anticipated sheet of 
Blackwood’s Magazine for June, giving Sketches of 
Five Americans, called ** Presidential Candidates ;”” 
but including Mr Monroe, who, by the by, has 
never been a candidate.—The articie is written in 
the usual flowing style of the modern English pe- 
riodical press, and mixes much truth with some erro- 
neous ingredients. Centinel. 


AMERICAN PRESIDENTS. 

Mr Monroe is a remarkably plain, sensible 
man—very honest, and, but for the last Message 
of his, which is wholly unlike any thing that he 
has ever written, or said, or done before, I 
should be inclined to think of a very prudent, 
cold, and phlegmatic temperament. . Yet, what 
is his administration, but a history of the man 
himself—or rather a biography ? 

He is an old fashioned looking man, whose 
manner is a compound of natural, strong sim- 
plicity, and artificial courtesy. He is very 
awkward, and very affable ; with a countenance 
and address so distinguished for substantial good 
sense, and downright honesty, like that which 
we oftentimes meet with in humble life among 
the uneducated, that if you should encounter 
him accidently in the company of men of the 
world, without knowing him, you would take 
him for a sensible man, quite unaccustomed to 
such society, and altogether above the folly and 
affectation of imitating them. But let some one 
tell you that this sensible uneducated man, is 
_ no less a personage than the President of the 

United States, and you would be likely to dis- 
cover something almost awful in his plainness 
of manner; something, before whose quiet re- 
buke the grandeur and beauty of courtly bear- 
ing would fall away, like affectation. Yet is it 
not so ?—Mr Monroe is really an awkward man ; 
and so are most 6f the candidates, at this mo- 
ment, ** all, all awkward men.” 

And yet his acquired courtesy, and a sort of 
farmer like, or republican cordiality, which, 
being tempered with much gravity and reserve; 
induces you to think that more is meant than 
said, operate upon those who see him, very like 
that insincere, graceful, and flattering manner, 
which we look for in the European Courtier ; 
and have made it a common remark throughout 
the United States, and particularly in the city 
of Washingten, that an unsuccessful applicant 
will come away better satisfied with Mr Monroe, 
than a successful one will from Mr Apams, the 
present Secretary of State. 

Mr Joun Quincy Apams, the present Secretary 
of State (premier,) son of the former President 
Avams, and the third candidate, is one of the 
ablest Statesmen, and most profound scholars of 
the age. The chief objections to him are, that 
he is the son of a distinguished federalist—that 
he had left the federal party—that his father 
was a President before him, which, in a coun- 
try so very republican as that of the United 
States, in its horror of any thing hereditary, is, 
or ought be, an insurmountable objection to the 
son, although three other Presidents, and a 
whole generation, have already intervened be- 
tween the reign of the father, and the preten- 
sion of the son; and that he is the present 
Secretary of State, occupying an office from 
which the President has been taken so frequent- 
ly, that it has come’to be considered as a cer- 
tain stepping-stone, and the very next one to 
the Presidential chair. These are formidable 
objections to a jealous people, whose theory of 
government is about the finest that the’ world 
ever saw ; and it is quite possible that they will 
outweigh all other circumstances—practical 
virtue—and great talent—in the day of trial. 

Mr Avams has represented his country at sev- 
eral European Courts; and it is known that his 
influence has been felt and acknowledged in the 
most unequivocal manner by that of Russia. 

He is a fine belles-lettres scholar; was a lec- 
turer on judicial and popular eloquence in Har- 
vard University (New England); and has pub- 
lished a very valuable work on the subject of 
Rhetoric asd Elocution. The most unlucky 
and most unworthy thing that he has ever done, 

‘to my knowledge, is one that he can never be 
justified for having done. He consented, some 
years ago, to deliver the 4th of July oration at 
the Capitol in Washington ; and in delivering it 
forgot that he was no longer Joun Quincy Apams, 
an American citizen, justly exasperated at the 
indignity with which the genius, and literature, 
and hospitality of his countryman had been 
treated here, and fully justified in expressing 
his indignation—he forgot that he was no longer 
a private citizen, in whom such a thing would 
be justifiable-—and did not recollect that he was 
the Secretary of State for the United States— 
the chief organ of the Government, in whose 
language, on such an occasion, all philippic re- 
proach, and recrimination, would be undignified 
and mischievous—a perpetual precedent for 
other and humbler men. I| could applaud the 
spirit of the man, but cannot help pitying that 
ot the politician and statesman while so em- 
ployed. As the oration of Mr Jonn Quincy 
Apams, the polite scholar and accomplished 
gentleman, it was pleasant to read; but as the 
work of a Statesman—the deliberate manifesta- 
tion of sentiment, by the Secretary of State for 
the United States of America, it was undignified 
and indiscreet. 

In a time of peace, Mr Apams would be bet- 
ter calculated to advance the reputation of his 
country abroad than any other of the five candi- 
dates. Literature, and literary men, would be 


more respectable under his administration than 
they ever have been; and the political negocia- 
tion. of the country would continue to be, what 
it has been, during his occupation of the office 
which he now holds in the Cabinet—profound, 
clear, and comprehensive. 





Let any one imagine the effect of his presence 
and manner upon some foreign Ambassador (no 
matter from what country of Europe he may 
come,) who should see him for the first time as 
1 have often seen him.—The gentleman from 
abroad, familiar with the pomp and circumstance 
of Royalty at home, and through all the Courts 
of Europe, it may be, and full of strange mis- 
apprehension of republican simplicity—imagi- 
ning it to be what it generally is, either rude 
and afflected—worn for the gratification of the 
mob-—or the natural manner of uneducated 
people, who are not so much superior to, as 
they are ignorant of, courtly parade, yet prone 
to imitation nevertheless, has prepared, we will 
suppose, for an introduction to the President of 
the United States. A single attendant announ- 
ces him: he is ushered into the presence cham- 
ber, without any ceremony, into a very plain 
room, furnished not so handsomely as it is com- 
mon to see that of a respectable tradesman in 
England. 

He sees a little man writing at a table, nearly 
bald, with a face quite formal and destitute of 
expression; his eyes running with water ; fingers 
Stained with ink; in warm weather, wearing a 
striped seersucker coat, and wiite trowsers ; his 
whole dress, altogether, not worth a couple ot 
pounds; or, in a colder season, habited in a 
plain blue coat, much the.worse for wear, and 
other garments in proportien. This man, whom 
the Ambassador mistakes for a clerk of the 
department, and only wonders, in looking at 
him, that the President should permit a man to 
appear before him in such dress, proves to be 
the President of the United States himseil., 
The stranger is perplexed and confounded ; he 
hardly knows how to behave toward such a 
personage. But others arrive, one after the 
other, natives of different countries, speaking 
different languages. Conversation begins.— 
The little man awakes. His countenance is 
gradually illuminated—his voice changes. His 
eyes are lighted up with an expression of intense 
Sagacity, earnestness, and pieasantry. Every 
subject is handled in succession—and every one 
in the language of the stranger with whom he 
happens to be conversing, if that stranger should 
betray any want of familiarity with the Eoglish 
language. What are the opinions of this Am- 
bassador here? what does he know of the ad- 
dress and appearance of Mr Apams? Nothing. 
He has forgotten the first impressieas; and 
when he bas returned to his house, it would be 
difficult to persuade him that the President of 
the United States is either dingy in his dress, 
little, or poorly clad. 

Mr Ctay, one of the American Commissioners 
at Ghent, and for many years Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, is a plain looking 
man, with a common face ; light hair; about five 
ten; talks with great animation, and declaims 
with surprising fluency and boldness. He ex- 
ercises a very commanding influence over a 
powerful party in his country; and, if elected, 
will contribute greatly to extend the reputation 
of the Government. He is neither so profound 
nor so comprehensive as Mr Apaws in his politi- 
cal views; but he is an able and honest politician ; 
with friends a thousand times more enthusiastic 
than are those of Mr Apams; but they are nei- 
ther so numerous, se thoughtful, nor so respec- 
table. 

His manner is very unpretending, and very 
awkward :—he has a good deal of electioneering 
expedient—but it is easily seen through.—I re- 
member having seen him enter the City of 
Washington, alone and unattended by a servant, 
on horseback, with his portmanteau, or valise, 
stuffed behind the saddle, two or three days be- 
fore the election of Speaker. He had been 
reported sick and dying for several weeks—and 
was, finally, said to be actually a dead man. 
And when he appeared, it was in the manner 
which I have described, although the issue of 
his election as Speaker was generally believed 
to be, in one alternative, conclusive upon his 
chance for the Presidency ; that is—if he were 
not elected Speaker, it was believed that he 
had no chance for the Presidency, although, if 
he were elected Speaker, his election to the 
Presidency was not by any means certain to 
follow. These reports, and the republican 
entry, were probably electioneering tricks : the 
first (for Mr Cray had never been sick at all) 
was got up by his friends to try the pulse of 
the people ; and the latter was his own.—A. B. 

a ee 
EDUCATION. 


We have lately examined a new publication, 
entitled The Historical Reader, designed for the 
use of Schools and Families, on a new plan, by 
Rev. J. L. Blake, A. M. of Boston. This is em- 
phatically the era of new books, not merely in 
the departments of polite literature, but in the 
several branches of education. We have not 
only new novels, new poems, new volumes of 
essays,—but also new systems of reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, grammar, geography, astrone- 
my, philosophy, history, rhetoric, logic, meta- 
physics, and mathematics. The Pythagorean 
doctrine of metempsychosis is realized, and the 
transmigration of souls fully established, so far 
at least as books are concerned; since the same 
spirit rapidly circulates and animates a thousand 
different forms. 

But while amidst this multiplication of books 
we should guard against bold and dangerous 
innovations, either in works of taste or in sys- 
tems of education, prejudice should not lead us 
to contemn, without examination, the improve- 
ments of an enlightened age. It has long been 
the opinion of judicious men, that most of our 
elementary treatises are capable of being great- 
ly simplified and improved. Every effort to 
facilitate the acquisition of knowledge, and to 
benefit the rising generation, should be regarded 
with kindness and rewarded with liberality, 


profession are perhaps so inadequately compen- 
sated, in proportion to their merits, as those 
who are engaged in the instruction of youth. 

Mr Blake is the author of several elementary 
works. His labours have been arduous, and, it 
is believed, successful. His object in the pres- 
ent compilation has been to furnish an instruc- 
tive and amusing book, for the use of young 
persons, which may possess all the fascinations 
of romance and fiction, while it communicates 
important historical truths, and inculcates les- 
sons of virtue, piety, and patriotism. With 
this view he has selected interesting portions 
of history, from the annals of all ages and all 
nations,—{from the creation of the world down 
to the present time. Interspersed among these 
extracts, are concise and choice selections of 
poetry, calculated to inspire generous senti- 
menis, and to improve the taste. At the end of 
each chapter are appended a few questions, de- 
sigued to exercise the memory of the reader, 
and the convenience of the instructor. 

We have examined both the plan and the 
execution of this work with some attention, and 
are fully satisfied that it is a useful compilation, 
and may be advantageously introduced into 
schools and families. Its contents are well cal- 
culated to engage the attention of youth, and to 
form in their minds a relish for other portions 
of history, which are less interesting, but not 
the less necessary in connecting the chain of 
events. From these considerations it is hoped 
the Historical Reader will have a wide circula- 
tion and experience a liberal patronage.—New 
York Statesman. 

—p——. 


QUERIES OF LACON.—ConcivupeEp. 


Whether the greatest event of modern times 
did not hinge upon the merest trifle, and wheth- 
er the French Revolution did not result from the 
turn of a mutton chop. 

Whether the “ cui bono ”’ or question so tri- 
umphantly asked by the advocates of despotism 
with regard to the French Revolution, be not a 
question as impertinent as it is absurd. 

Whether ali those who were the victims of 
the French Revolution, would not have been 
where they are now without it--and whether 
the abolition of tithes, and the law of primogent- 
ture be not fully worth the price of their remoy- 
al—and if the establishment of trial by jary, 
and the Code Napoleon be not positive and ex- 
tensive good, as certain of security from their 
value, and of stability from their weight. 

Whether it be not the peculiar interest of 
America to support the general interest of free- 
dom throughout the world, and whether at the 
present crisis, the overwhelming brightness of 
her example be not her surest and safest course. 

Whether he that at every step of his political 
career, makes one friend and one enemy, does 
not play a very losing game—and whether re- 
venge be not a stronger principle of action than 
gratitude. 

Whether most duels are not fought through 
fear—and whether the bravest of us would not 
gladly refuse a challenge if he durst. 

Whether the law of opinion be not still a ty- 
rant existing in the midst of freedom—and 
whether, like all other tyrants, it be not often 
capricious and sometimes blind. 

Whether despotism and a free press be not 
two things that can by no possibility co-exist. 
Is it not better that a bad life should be joined 
to a good doctrine, than that a bad doctrine 
should be supported by a good life——and will 
not the sect survive the founder. 

Is not he that can make an opportunity supe- 
rior to him that takes it—and is not he that 
strikes only when the iron is hot, likely to be 
outdone by him that makes the iron hot by 
striking. 

Whether it be not natural that those who 
hold power should be most anxious to retain it; 
and whether it be not unfortunate that the right 
use of power is not always the best mode of ef- 
fecting its continuance. 

Whether man be not too easily tempted ; and 
whether a wise legislature ought not to be more 
proud of having removed one temptation, than 
ef having punished twenty crimes. 

Whether a knowledge of others ought not to 
prevent our diflidence, and a knowledge of our- 
selves our presumption. 

Whether it be not easy to calculate how ma- 
ny seconds make up the longest life ; and wheth- 
er it be not impossible to calculate how many 
such lives would make up an eternity. 
Whether a single second does not bear a 
greater proportion to the longest life, than the 
longest life to an eternity; and whether one 
may not humbly be permitted to hope that end- 
less punishment may not be awarded for sin 
committed in a period that bears a far less pro- 
portion to eternity than a second does to a single 
life. 

Whether it be not far more easy to ask the 
above questions, than to answer them. 

——— 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 
CHURCH YARD WANDERINGS. 
It may seem harsh to accuse a civilized peo- 
ple of neglecting the dead, when their memory 
is preserved in some countries with a religious 
veneration, and when even unenlightened na- 
tions exhibit an affectionate regard for them. 
The morais of the South Sea Islanders, and the 
observations lately made by our countrymen 
among the amiable people of the Loo Choo 
Islands, prove this. ‘The American savage 
never forgets the tomb of his fathers. In his 
trackless woods, he scoops out the pit in which 
he inters the body ; and though drawn by war 
or hunting hundreds of miles distant,—though 
years may have elapsed, and age have paralyzed 
his limbs, he ¢an even then direct the inquirer 
to the spot again, and can recal with filial res- 





when it deserves success. The members of no 





enainen, 


| away since he committed the Parental relj 

the earth ; he remembers too the enctien > 
of the sun that marked the hour of ; ight 
The Pargui ificed tee 
rarguinotes, so basely sacrificed {o the 
| enemies the Turks, with a fine romantic fee}j - 
of regard for the bones of their fathers, coll 
ed them in heaps in their market-place — 
burned them, that they might not be tho _ 
have abandoned them to the detestable bark. 
rians, whe were licensed to rob them of their 
}native soil. This was an act worthy of Grecj 
hearts when Greece was in her glo Th 
respect ‘for the dead is a natural feeling i 
with us, and matured with our being. The “ 
gard of the Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans i ‘ 
their dead, and the stupendous, but vain evide ve 
es time has spared of their respect for frig 
are known to all conversant with antiquiti 

But of all modern burying-places, the Turkish 
are those which most impress the mind with 
the last change. Black cypresses form a grove 
around every tomb, which is never disturbed 
and consequently the cemetery increases in size 
with every fresh interment, until it covers a 
whole horizon. Grave upon grave, with the 
plantations thus multiplied, present a sad and 
gloomy appearance ; the tops of the cypresses 
undulate in the wind for leagues, like waves on 
a dark ocean of death. White marble here and 
there contrasts with the deep, dense shades of 
the sombre foliage, and the whole scene is 
stamped with a most impressive and melan. 
choly grandeur. 

In the South of Spain, the cemeteries afford 
a direct contrast of character to those of Turkey 
‘* During the time I sojourned in Spain, (says 
L. M. de Langie) I found in various towns and 
villages the most charming burying-grounds, in 
regard to the situation and rural aspect they 
presented. On the road from Granada to Cadi 
in a little town of Antiquera, one struck me 
beyond all the rest; and though I only saw it 
once, passing, I have its exact picture imprint- 
ed on my memory. It was in the centre of the 
town, and the church was situated near the 
middle of it, It stood on high ground, was a 
perfect square, and commanded a clear view all 
round; a streamlet ran sparkling through the 
centre, the soil was covered with jessamines, 
violets, roses, and numberless other flowers 
that sprung up spontaneously without culture, 
There were no cypresses, sycamores, or other 
trees af sorrow, with their bastard-green color, 
nurturing melancholy beneath their boughs, and 
seeming devoted to the service of death ; but 
there were plenty of lote-trees and apple-trees, 
on which a thousand birds were singing among 
the branches.” 

In the uncultivated and wild parts of America, 
the grave of a settler or backwoodsman is ex- 
cavated in the midst of a boundless forest, be- 
neath trees that have flourished for unknown 
ages, and in a spot, perhaps, never before visit- 
ed by a human intruder. The grave is dug 
deep to prevent wild beasts from disinterring 
the body. There it is inhumed “ unhouselled” 


earth, is resigned for ever amid the solemnity 
of those mighty solitudes to its unbroken repose. 


—~— 


THE REFLECTNG CHILD. 

** What occasions that melancholy look,” said 
[to one of my favourites one morning. He 
turned away to hide a tear ready to start in his 
eyes. His brother answered for him: ‘ Mother 
is very angry with him because he would not 
say his prayers last night, & cried all day because 
a little sparrow died that he was fond of.” At 
this the little mourner hastily turned round, and 
looking at me, exclaimed, “I could not say, Thy 
will be done, because of my poor bird.” I took 
him by the hand, and pointing to his school- 
fellows, mark this observation, said I, from the 
youngest present, only six years old ; for it ex- 
plains the nature of prayer, of which, perhaps, 
you are ignorant. Many persons repeat words, 
who never prayed in their lives. My dear boy, 
I am very glad to find you were afraid to say to 
God what you could not truly say from your 
heart.— Youth’s Magazine. 
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NOTES ON THE BIBLE. 


e copies of the New Test 
ees aa em down to us, in theil 
mission through successive centuries, a 
sions from one language ipto another, s 

es of such a nature, as to render it 
tain what were the facts and events ori 
narrated, what were the principles of the 
tian institution, what were the real ch 
and actions of its founder, and what the d 
he promulgated ; then, indeed, must we 
our confidence in the sacred text ; for then 
it be impossible to learn from it, with 2 
ee of certainty, what Christianity ori; 
was. Had there, on the other hand, been 
fect ans Foreslhy oe ee ‘ 
e down oe ere 
that have come tony peg 
different kind ; unless it were proved, th 
sacred text had been preserved hy miracle 
the unvarying effects of time upon the t 
every other book, how difficult would it 
account for this perfect uniformity in the 
ral copies, consistently with the authentic 
the book! To what strong suspicion wi 
de liable of concert and management, in 
to produce this uniformity, so contrary 
the laws, the operation of which is exper: 
in other writings ! 
But to neither of these objections, as 
urity of the text, are the writings of the 
Testament exposed. The several copies 
from each other just as they might be ex; 
to do, in the circumstances in which they 
come down to us in manuscript through so 
centuries; yet, numerous as their minu 
unimportant differences are, their general : 
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- ment is of the most satisfactory kind. F 


we have before stated, each and every cop. 
tains the same rule of life, gives us the 
course of history, refers to the same proph 
relates the same miracles, and establish: 
same institations. 

Is there a copy of the Christian Scriptu 
any language, from which the honest in 
would draw a different system of faith and 
or a different representation of the divine 
acter and government from that, which h 
in the copy before him; or one in wh 
might not find the whole system of Ch 
history, doctrine, and morals? Is there ; 
from which a single article of ovr faitl 
portant to be known, believed, or practi: 
abseut? “It beiongs to him, who would w 
your confidence in the sacred writings | 
picions-of their corruption, to produce or 
show, that the alterations, which the te 
undergone, are such, and the varieties 
different copies of such a nature, as to | 
our faith, and duty, and hopes, uncertain 
til this is done, we have a right te rega 
authority of the Christian Scriptures, a 
purity of the text, as firmly established; s 
the various readings discovered in the 4if 
copies are no reasonable ground of perry 
or alarm, since they furnish no just ca 
triumph to the enemy of our faith. 

But this is not all that may be said. 
various readings, of which we are speakir 
not merely harmless. They serve at on 
purpose of ascertaining to us the exte 
which the text has suffered by the hand o 
and of furnishing the means of repairi 
injury. Their existence and their pu 
show, that these books have passed do 
current ef time subject to the same cast 
as other ancient writings, and according!) 
to no peculiar suspicion of having been t: 
ed with by their friends, ‘for the purpose | 
cealing or disguising their real state. — 
therefore, they confessedly furnish Pe 
change, or if you please, corruption of t! 
ginal text to a certain degree, they supp 
the means of correcting errors in the re 
text, and of restoring it to its primitive 
To this use they have been successfully a 
and to this use they are to be still | 
applied. 

Since the printing of the Greek. text 
New Testament, in the sixteenth c 
manuscripts of great antiquity, and s 
them of great value, have come to ligh 
together with them also ancient versions, 
were at that time but little known, or i 
sible. In these manuscripts and versio 
in quotations from the Scriptures in th 
ings of the early Fathers, are found the 
reudings, which the industry of biblical s 
has collected together, and which, at firs 
present so formidable an aspect on the 
of every page of the corrected text of Gri 
It was by the help of these, ,that a work 

sirable to the Christian world was achie 
that indefatigable scholar; that of rescu 
text of the New Testament from those 
by which the Christian, though his re 
views and his system of faith were no 
tially affected, often found his anders 
rplexed, and his taste offended, and 
mes even his judgment misled. 
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been examined either. wi 
this number makes but a sm 
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